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and Mr. Eden are both in their graves. In any event,
the result was to terminate a period in the history of
diplomacy which had lasted for fifteen years.

The Government and people of Italy blamed Great
Britain for the imposition of Sanctions, and were
almost wholly of the opinion that she was merely using
the League of Nations as a convenient cloak to dis-
guise her objection, which had a purely Imperialist
basis, to Italian expansion in East Africa.   Any sug-
gestion that the British action was taken because of the
liabilities imposed by the League Covenant was swept
aside with the retort that London had not advocated
Sanctions against Japan when the latter made an
unprovoked attack on China.   So, as the autumn of
1935 deepened into winter, relations between Great
Britain and Italy became increasingly more strained,
until it seemed that war might break out at any
moment.  There was an unprecedented concentration
of British force in the Mediterranean, and every pre-
paration was made for the outbreak of hostilities.
The official view seems to have been that in the event
of the latter Italy would be defeated in six to nine
months, but that the whole resources of a disarmed
British Empire would be required for the task, and the
victors would suffer severe losses before they gained the
day.    If Germany came to the aid of Italy a very
dangerous situation would arise, for Great Britain did
not possess the armaments necessary to wage war in
two principal theatres, such as the Mediterranean and
the North Sea, at the same time.

Fortunately for the peace of the world neither the
Sanctions nor the Abyssinians came up to the expecta-
tions which had been formed of them, and by the
spring of 1936 it was clear that the existing machinery